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Foreword 


HESE sketches, written in hospi- 
tal, are not to be regarded as 


either a personal or a regimental 
narrative. Their purport is to give a 
simple and honest representation of what 
the ordinary routine really was like in 
Gallipoli. Possibly some readers will be 
surprised at some things, others again 
may recognize many of their own experi- 
ences, feelings, and conclusions in these 
pages. I trust they may seasonably enter- 
tain a few. I have purposely avoided 
making much mention of casualties. 


N connection with this great war the 
I proudest thing any British soldier 
can say of himself is simply “I 
mobilized.” The fiery cross of August 
IgI4 amazed the pacifist and the unpre- 
pared. But in the ranks of the Regular, 
Reserve, and Territorial Forces of Great 
Britain it kindled an immeasurable en- 
thusiasm, in which the fierce joy in action 
mingled with the realization that after all 
they had been right, and that the time 
spent in preparation had not been wasted. 
It mattered nothing that the rest of the 
country was aghast ; there was a prophecy 
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as well as a salvation in the intensity of 
their delight. It matters nothing that 
the tardy volunteer has seemed to receive 
more than his meed of praise. Impartial 
and accurate Time is steadily collecting 
laurels which Posterity shall cherish in 
memory of those who mobilized and quietly 
set about their business at once. Only one 
event in the course of the war produced 
an excitement so keen, so pregnant with 
dim hopes and fears. That was the arrival 
of orders for the regiment to proceed 
abroad. 

Our first task on mobilizing was to 
secure mounts. This occupied the first 
week, and thereafter the regiment com- 
menced in England the six months’ train- 
ing prescribed for it in the Territorial 
Force regulations. In August 1914 volun- 
teers were asked for foreign service, and 
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the response was not immediately gratify- 
ing. Even those who did signify their 
willingness at that time had but little hope 
of speedily seeing active service. They 
had not considered the probable duration 
of the war, and volunteered simply on 
principle. But as the war proceeded and 
the common eye at length conceived a little 
of its immensity more volunteers were 
forthcoming, and the hope of actual par- 
ticipation in the great struggle began to 
be strongly felt by all ranks. Recruits 
were enlisted to take the place of those 
who would not volunteer, and their re- 
cruiters assured them that after a short 
training in England they would see active 
service abroad. 

The active service regiment then com- 
menced what proved to be a very long 
course of hard training. There were few 
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in the regiment who did not believe that 
by the end of the first six months the 
regiment would be sent abroad. A Bri- 
gade inspection by H.M. the King inten- 
sified all hopes, but the weeks and the 
months succeeded each other, and rumours 
of orders for abroad grew monotonous. 
The chagrin of those who were really keen 
to go can be imagined when they heard of 
so many chums joining infantry regiments 
after mobilization and proceeding abroad 
after two or three months’ training. 

The actual thrill occasioned by the 
genuine orders for abroad was however 
anticipated during our early training. We 
were billeted comfortably in a charming 
little town in the Midlands when word to 
move came in the early hours of a Monday 
morning. At réveillé we had orders to 
pack everything and to send all extra kit 
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home. All day we packed, sorted out 
saddlery, fitted up remounts, and got ready 
generally, as many fondly imagined for 
“somewhere in France.” At night we en- 
trained. But our destination was only 
the Lincolnshire coast, and we spent the 
next few months trooping from one God- 
forsaken spot to another. We dug miles 
of trenches along that coast; we erected 
barbed-wire entanglements for the sea to 
play with ; we patrolled bleak stretches of 
coast day and night in all sorts of weather ; 
we watched patiently for spies and Zeppe- 
lins, and we were disappointed. Nothing 
happened ; the Germans would not come. 
The monotony of this home defence 
business began to damp the ardour of those 
who had mobilized and volunteered in the 
hope of “ seeing life.’ We began to mur- 
mur, and wonder when those orders would 
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come. Still the training went on: all 
kinds of equine exercise, manceuvres, shoot- 
ing, bayonet fighting, trench digging, and, 
of course, an interesting series of night 
alarms. We moved from place to place 
and enlivened the inhabitants like any 
other travelling circus. This nomadic life 
suited the majority. It was when we 
settled down for a time that Rumour 
sickened and Discontent linked arms with 
Apprehension. 

This natural discontent became in time 
a serious problem for the more philosophical 
higher ranks. By the time six months 
had passed we had pretty well exhausted 
all forms of mounted training, and were 
becoming exasperated at the continual 
round of stables, stables, stables, and 
guard, guard, guard, when so many joining 
after mobilization were by that time doing 
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something worth while. Church parades 
were the worst of all. At the gate of 
heaven we should pass muster, for the ex- 
amination we were subjected to at the 
door of the Church every Sunday during 
the first year of the war was of a most 
searching description. Only the purchase 
of an X-ray apparatus could have made 
the scrutiny more complete. We had a 
welcome enough relief from this kind of 
disciplinary training later on in Gallipoli. 
In time our innocent and ill-used mounts 
came in for as much bitter censure as the 
Church itself. In them we saw an appar- 
ently insurmountable barrier to our par- 
ticipation in active service. Practically 
the whole regiment applied for transfers to 
infantry regiments, the R.F.C., the R.N., 
or to other branches of the services which 
had achieved a brighter glory than home 
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defence. Several asked to be transferred 
to the A.D.T. 

By the tenth month the “ fed-up”’ feel- 
ing was at its height. We were then 
hunting Zeppelin cars at night in the deso- 
late hinterland of Lincolnshire. As an 
antidote to our everlasting physical drill 
in the afternoon the subalterns of our 
squadron put their heads together and in- 
vented a series of games similar to those 
played at children’s parties. It was cer- 
tainly amusing to watch two hefty troopers 
play “blind man’s buff,” etc., with one 
another, but the scheme was not an entire 
success. In fact, only two things could 
alleviate the discontent: Time and the 
orders for abroad. 

When we had seen many Church parades 
in the thirteenth place of our pilgrimage, 
Time stepped in, and the murmurs, the 
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hopes, and rumours ceased. About 30 per 
cent. signed the General Service paper 
when it came round, only to be informed 
shortly after that it was nullified. There- 
after we went sullenly to stables, whistling 
“La Marsellaise’’? no more, and endea- 
voured to make the best of a bad job, and 
survive the infamy of home defence. Even 
the older members discussed Tipperary in 
forlorn accents. The younger members 
spoke feelingly of the Salvation Army, the 
Women’s Defence Corps, the Citizen Army, 
and other such useful bodies, and the tale 
of a forgetful Kitchener twenty years 
after in Buckingham Palace was feelingly 
related in connection with our regiment. 
And after twelve months of mounted 
training they started to teach us how to 
ride, saddle up, and bridle all over again! 

Fortunately enough this did not last 
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long. One Saturday night we sat, as was 
our custom, in our favourite parlour of our 
favourite tavern, drinking our favourite 
old ale, and mournfully discussing the fate 
of the regiment. The door opened and 
one of the few surviving optimists made 
hisappearance. ‘‘ Boys!” he said, “ we’re 
going abroad at last! The orders have 
come at i 

He got no farther. An angry and 
rumour-ridden company rushed him out. 
But the recurrence of that rumour upset 
us for a while. Of course it could not be 
true. Had we not heard it officially so 
many times before? The company returned 


to its ale, and many uncomplimentary re- 

marks were passed anent the well-inten- 

tioned and hardy optimist. But when we 

issued forth at closing time, happily well 

able, as usual, to sleep soundly or discourse 
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all night, what was our surprise to find the 
dingy little streets of the poky little town 
all agog with excitement! We hailed a 
staff man doubling up from headquarters 
to billets. ‘‘ Yes!” he said; “yes! it’s 
true! it’s right this time!” 

Then the whole atmosphere and every- 
thing changed. We believed. Ina minute 
our mood was a new one. Some sped this 
way and that to get more news, to collect 
and analyse the rumours. Others tossed 
their caps in the air, shouted and danced 
and sang. In half an hour the whole town 
wasinanuproar. Everywhere little groups 
collected to discuss the good news. It 
seemed to be absolutely certain this time ; 
but it was sudden, and we had had many 
disappointments. 

Luckily we had not long to wait for . 
confirmation. That night, just at “ lights 
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out”? the Major came into the billet and 
gave us the official information. Then 
ensued a scene of the wildest enthusiasm 
imaginable. The most sober behaved in 
the most intoxicated fashion. Men danced 
and sang and shouted and raved all at 
once. Fortunately in an empty skating- 
rink there was not much furniture to wreck. 
But there was no sleep that night. I have 
often recalled that scene when I saw the 
same regiment crawling about in all the 
misery of dysentery later on. But to in- 
cline to wonder at it is not to know the 
luckless monotony of the protracted train- 
ing with which they were just finished. 
For the next few days we were busily 
and cheerfully employed in getting our- 
selves ready for a hot climate. We were 
issued with pith helmets, khaki drill uni- 
forms, new rifles, swords, and saddlery, all 
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of the latest pattern. Of course the 
rumours started as to our probable destina- 
tion. Rumours in England annoyed us 
all along as the flies did in Gallipoli. 
Practically every warm part of the globe 
was mentioned as a certainty except the 
right one. It was with mixed feelings that 
we parted with our horses, who had borne 
us on so many interesting treks and 
through so many exciting and confusing 
field days. They were a mixed lot. We 
were just getting in a first lot of Canadians 
when we left, and for the rest we had 
them from all ranks of equine society. 
Some had been with us since mobilization, 
and not a few could cock up their ears with 
pride as having taken part in that des- 
perate affair in our early training when 
the whole regiment charged with fixed 
bayonets. But there was no doubt about 
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our sentiments next morning when we 
woke to breakfast, not to stables. In fact, 
we had to rub our eyes a bit before we 
could quite realize it. 

Now we were infantrymen, and in our 
spare time did a little route marching, 
We were in very good spirits. As yet we 
knew nothing about packs or blistered 
feet. But at last the day was named. 
After elaborate kit inspections, and a 
medical inspection, we were all ready to 
load up. We had two kit bags each, and 
later on I remembered their contents with 
sincere regard, because I never saw either 
again after leaving Lemnos, 

The evening that we finished the loading 
and left for the East is never likely to be 
forgotten in the annals of the little town. 
For many of the goodly men whom the 
citizens knew right well took their last 
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farewell that night of Merrie England and 
her kindly folk. Now we paraded for the 
last time on the green in front of the billet. 
It was gloaming. We were arrayed in all 
our mew war kit, and as the helmeted 
ranks waited in the dusk the imagination 
pictured long lines of these same helmets 
trotting through the mystic desert, or clus- 
tered round a camp-fire glimmering through 
some luscious retreat in the Garden of 
Eden. Arid, stricken, cheerless Gallipoli 
was as yet beyond our ken. But there was 
all the glamour of the unknown there in 
these ranks, and the wild rapture that 
attends the birth of a great adventure. I 
think every one will remember that. last 
parade on the green. The survivors of 
the great adventure will recall, with many 
melancholy reminiscences of their import, 
the echoes of the old songs whose sincere 
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and simple melodies charmed the air that 
evening. 

But when we moved off down the old 
road to the station there was no hint of 
the lugubrious in the national and inter- 
national music which blended with the 
cheers of the townspeople. There was 
much wringing of hands (possibly some 
wringing of handkerchiefs) and constant 


cheering from the townsfolk as we steamed — 


away. 

We had breakfast from the Mayoress of 
Exeter in the morning, and thereafter the 
trains were cheered all the way down to 
Plymouth. We finally drew up on the 
quayside at Devonport about Io a.m., 
and looking out we saw our boat with 
some of our fellows already aboard. She 
had two funnels, and was all painted dull 
grey. But we had no idea of her size till 
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we stepped up the little gangway and 
popped into her vitals. Stewards sorted 
us out into bunks with any amount of 
confusion and bad management. Then we 
were quickly upon deck to watch the busy 
scenes on the quay. At last it had come 
true, and we were actually away to see a 
bit of the world. Having purchased a 
postcard with a silk picture of the Ariadne 
I wrote the address, and with joy: 


“ cras ingens iterabimus cequor ! ” 
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EXT morning we were wakened 
N early from a sound and dreamless 
sleep in comfortable little bunks 

by the gentle motion of the waters out- 
side. The voyage had started. Hastily 
we made our way on deck for a last look at 
Old England. We were being tugged out 
into the mist. Slowly we slipped away 
from the land. Then we dropped tug and 
pilot, and the Aviadne set forth alone with 
her freight of eager youth over these historic 
deeps to the great unknown. England, in 
these long romantic promontories, ‘stretched 
remembering arms after” us. And from 
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what finer port could a Brigade have set 
forth on an Imperial cruise? Memories 
of Drake and Blake and all the hardy 
mariners who knew these homely deeps 
gtew stronger as Plymouth Hoe faded be- 
hind us, and through these centuries their 
example endured to inspire us, 

After breakfast we found ourselves steam- 
ing ahead due west through the great swirl- 
ing waste of grey. Two destroyers careered 
ahead. They rushed along low down in 
the water, impudent and vicious looking. 
When they turned at evening a ringing cheer 
was accorded to and received from each. 

There was some trouble that day as 
tegards the messing. To arrange for the 
messing of a Brigade in the small space 
available was certainly not an easy matter. 
But the Army has never been a really 
satisfactory wife. Her appearance is at- 
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tractive, and in many other respects she 
is a dear, but she has always been amiss in 
the prime essential to common marital 
bliss, which is attention to a man’s stomach. 
The fresh sea air, no doubt, engendered 
hearty appetites, and these, unsatisfied, 
gave forth bitter fruit in the nature of very 
bad tempers and rebellious murmurings. 
Considerable numbers certainly were a day 
at sea without nutriment. The ghosts of 
riot and mutiny stalked between decks 
until the sittings were more satisfactorily 
arranged. Except for this one important 
detail, life on board was a pleasant holiday 
all through for the rank and file. The food 
was good, but there was never enough of 
it, and as there was only one small canteen 
on board the liner our only chance of 
supplementing supplies lay in fatigues in 
the holds and stores. 
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After the first night almost every one 
was compelled to abandon his bunk and 
sleep on deck. It was stifling down below 
at night. We were not long in getting the 
hang of the ship, but at first we were a bit 
amazed at her size. I suppose it is the 
same with most ships. They always look 
larger viewed internally than externally. 
We had parades in the forenoon in full war 
dress, and a little physical drill; other- 
wise, with the exception of taking our 
turn at guard, we were free to enjoy the 
voyage. 

It was not often that the huge waste 
circle of grey was ours alone. There was 
usually a boat of some description on the 
horizon, and once a transport passed us, 
For most of us there was constant fascina- 
tion in watching the sea. We had it as 
smooth as a skating-pond all the way, but 
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there was always something of interest 
turning up. One beautiful morning, just 
after breakfast, there was a rush to the 
side, and we saw shoals of dolphin por- 
poises leaping up into the air. They were 
a treat to see as they leaped up glistening 
inthe sun. That same day we saw several 
whales spouting about a quarter of a mile 
offi. The machine-guns of the Brigade 
were lashed in position all round the ship, 
and whenever a target of any description 
swept past the gunners on duty “let 
blitter.” One of these whales will re- 
member that. 

“Boat drill” was almost as much of a 
nuisance as night alarms were in England. 
Although it was proved at Lemnos that 
the drill was quite useless we did not think 
so then, and soon learned when the siren 
went to secure somebody’s life-belt and 
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scuttle to the proper boat station. Many 
interesting discussions took place on board 
all the way out as to our probable destina- 
tion, and the plague of rumours from the 
officers’ mess was as bad as ever. Most of 
us, however, expected to be some time in 
Egypt. The fine load of saddlery we 
carried out with us made us all pretty sure 
of being mounted. At night all lights were 
carefully extinguished on the upper decks, 
but the champagne was evidently good, for 
the discipline was somewhat more lax and 
we could turn in or “ get down to it” just 
when we pleased. Many played nap and 
banker between decks all night, and several 
such happy schools were maintained 
throughout the voyage. At night we often 
distinguished a peculiar phosphorescence 
on the surface, and not a few were prone 
to watch this from the stern, following our 
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white trail into the dark and back through 
it home to England. 

But all premonitions and home-sick in- 
clinations vanished with the appearance 
of the bright Mediterranean. ‘We sneaked 
past Gibraltar in the dark, and only saw 
the twinkling lights of the two continents’ 
night outposts. It was a bright Sunday 
morning when we found ourselves in the 
old great middle sea. A faint blue con- 
tour of the African coast was just visible. 
Sea and sky were blue. The sun shone; 
we had all had eggs for breakfast, and felt 
wonderfully content when we were informed 
(officially) that the Church parade was 
voluntary. We got a little thrill that 
morning in addition to the machine-guns’ 
asthmatic enthusiasm, for about Io a.m. 
a strange boat headed right across our 
track and signalled: ‘‘ Enemy submarine 
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five miles off, won’t you stop?” But our 
captain was afraid of missing his connec- 
tion, and semaphored back curtly : “ Trans- 
port can’t stop.” He changed our course, 
however, immediately, and we only heard 
rumours thereafter of that submarine and 
the boat which warned us. 

About 4 p.m. we got a good look at the 
northern fringe of the dark continent, and 
enjoyed a really magnificent panorama of 
mountainous littoral till the stars came 
out. One of our farriers had a violin with 
him, and used to entertain us between 
decks in the evening. With this addition 
to the pipes, which later on charmed 
“‘Johnny Turk” in his mountain eyrie, we 
had no lack of melody on the way out. 
The martial skirling of the pipes, however, 
did not agreeably impress the crew of the 
Ariadne. One ancient mariner gave vent 
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(in picturesque language) to some inter- 
esting views on music. 

Next morning the fine panorama of 
mountains continued, and many of the 
young and eager sighed for a submarine to 
wreck them on that romantic rock-bound 
shore. I was not sure myself that the 
hinterland would prove any more agree- 
able than that of Lincolnshire, and their 
remarks served to remind me of the hero 
of Tarascon who was also attracted to this 
region. 

Later on that day we were all delighted 
that the enemy submarine still kept five 
miles off, for about 3.30 p.m. on a beauti- 
ful afternoon we came upon one of the 
most charming scenes it ever has been my 
good fortune to behold. Through a blue 
and placid sea we glided past the antique 
promontories of exquisite Goza. I was 
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not sure that it was not a case of Maire 
pulchra filia pulchriory, but both were really 
too serenely lovely for the odium of com- 
paratives. 

After a few days at sea any land has a 
peculiar fascination for the eye, but in 
these circumstances it was no wonder 
that we stood spellbound and missed our 
tea. At first view it looked like a circus 
for aquatic sports, and dim memories of 
ancient gala days thronged up from the 
twilight land of high-shelved school books. 
But closer inspection proved them to be 
vineyard terraces, with here and there a 
ruin, or a modern fort. As we watched, 
enchanted, a hospital ship glided past on 
our starboard side. She was a beauty, 
green, white, and red complexioned, and 
on her deck several nurses waved us good 
luck. Later on beautifully coloured and 
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illuminated hospital ships were the only 
lovely things in the world for us. 

We were refused entrance to the harbour 
that night, and lay outside. It was a sore 
temptation to swim ashore, but none dared 
till the next day when we got right into 
the harbour. We were escorted therein 
by two French destroyers. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten scene, surpassing every- 
thing I had anticipated. I heard no one call 
it“ pretty.” ‘‘Sublime”’ one was tempted 
to say, but “‘serene’’ was really its adjective. 
The blue waters with their motley throng 
of boats, the balmy air, the gentle olive- 
coloured slopes of the country, and the 
argent architecture glistening in the bril- 
liance of the sun combined in a living 
composition of superlative excellence. Only 
officers were allowed to land, but many 
from the ranks swam ashore and were 
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promptly clapped in the guard-room on 
their return. 

But even confined on board there was 
abundance to attract our attention. A 
veritable fleet of tiny boats bombarded 
the Ariadne. They carried all manner of 
fruits, chocolates, cigarettes, cigars, and 
articles of clothing. Purchase was effected 
by means of a basket and line. Swarms of 
copper-coloured youngsters entertained us 
all day by diving for money. They were 
certainly wonderfully quick and clever, 
and seemed to secure every coin. One boy 
for half a crown dived right under the 
ship and came up on the other side, The 
most curious collection of all, however, 
was the crew of Dago colliers. In the 
morning a tug came up with a train of 
lighters containing coal and a mob of 
picturesque and most loquacious ruffians. 
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It was marvellous how they did work 
when once they started, but like the native 
of Egypt their forte seemed to me to be 
babble and dissertation. 

We left Malta just as night fell, and 
continued into the East much enlivened 
by our first glimpse of its charm. I can- 
not help thinking that the beauty offered 
for our delectation on the way out was 
a recompense for the unlovely life at the 
Dardanelles, and that of those whose fate 
it was to die early in active service they 
were lucky who had this voyage as a pre- 
vious experience rather than the short 
channel passage. To see Malta in all its 
beauty must have remained in many cases 
as the memory of dawn will to the blackest 
hour of clammy night. 

On the third morning after leaving 
Malta we were awakened from our beds 
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on deck by the raucous voice of a humorous 
mariner. He was one of those whose 
delight it is incidentally to arouse lie-a- 
beds while swabbing down the decks. 
“ Alexandria! Alexandria!” he cried; 
‘first change for the Dardanelles!’ We 
were soon up on the forward quarter-deck, 
and I shall never forget my first glimpse 
of that antique land: a long low line of 
milky mauve in the saffron dawn to which 
many lighthouses were still twinkling de 
fiance. Soon we distinguished palm trees 
in the filmy perspective, but whether or 
no we saw the ancient Pharos I cannot 
say. We did not get into our mooring 
until after breakfast. It was an immense 
and busy harbour, but although many fine 
buildings were visible from the quayside 
I cannot say that the child of Dinocrates, 
with all her history, impressed me as much 
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as Malta. In comparison, all I could say 
was that we had come from the Edinburgh 
to the Glasgow of the Mediterranean. 

As we came into harbour a hospital ship 
passed us going out and home. There 
were some Cape Helles wounded on board. 
We passed quite close enough to talk as 
well as to cheer, and they shouted across, 
“ Are we downhearted?” A cheery nega- 
tive went back from the decks of the 
Ariadne. “Well, ye jolly well soon will 
be!” they shouted. As a matter of 
fact, the majority were in three weeks, 
when they made the acquaintance of 
Monsignor Dysentery. 

We soon knew that we were not immedi- 
ately destined for a sojourn in the pleasant 
land of the lotus. We spent three busy 
days here dumping off all our saddlery, 
limber waggons, and various other stores. 
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Also we had the pleasure of a route march 
through the celebrated city of Alexander. 

There was much to interest us in pad- 
ding the hoof through these streets. Egypt 
is essentially a land of colour and flame- 
red romance. At the quayside itself the 
natives kept up a constant pantomime 
for our delectation. The dusky colliers 
there seemed to me to work even harder 
at their baskets than those we saw at Malta. 
If Brangwyn were to illustrate the Inferno 
a gang of these poor wretches would make 
a fine group for a frontispiece. 

The native policeman amused us greatly. 
In Egypt they seem to have taken to 
heart De Vigny’s maxim that “le sergent 
est un seigneur,” for in all I saw of the 
Egyptian Army or Police I was beat to 
find a private. The Egyptian “ copper” 
is some grandee, and he does not hesitate 
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to use his baton, or whip, on the plebeian, 
of either sex, who presumes to infringe 
upon holy territory. 

In the harbour we watched truly Biblical 
fishermen casting their nets. Their cos- 
tumes were picturesque like themselves, 
and they cast their huge nets with rare 
skill, but little result so far as we saw. 
What puzzles me is how any artist, any 
lover of colour, any emulator of Turner, 
can stay away from the East. The only 
part of the Near East which has not 
charmed me is Turkey. 

We left in the gloaming, and it took us 
as long to get out as if it had been 
Southampton. We had a long vision of 
quays and sidings, docks and piers, and 
dim stretches of the ancient land that 
looked, in spite of the gossip of centuries, 
virginal as it receded into the evening. 
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Many boats passed us. Some were bright- 
winged yachts, some motor launches, and 
I remember I wondered then, as I won- 
dered some moons later, at the people of 
England, at the folk in them who sped 
along so gay, so hilariously and innocently 
happy. At that time premonitions occa- 
sioned that wonder; later, deeper know- 
ledge of the sickening horror of protracted 
modern warfare. 

We were now afloat on the classical 
#gean, and soon surmised our destination. 
Orders were immediately issued that life- 
belts be carried everywhere. Previously 
we had left them on our bunks or at the 
boat stations. Now they had to be worn 
on every parade, official or private. On 
the first day out from Alexandria we were 
issued with a complete set of infantry web 
equipment. There was never too much 
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space on the parade decks, and it was 
some business getting it all put together, 
as, of course, very few had any idea how 
to do it at all. Nor did we receive packs 
with great elation. 

Next day a second-class French cruiser 
made its appearance and escorted us on 
what was reckoned to be the most perilous 
part of the voyage. She ran very fast 
ahead of us, and we frequently changed our 
course in obedience to her signals. A 
colder wind sprang up that day. We now 
felt ourselves nearing the end of a holiday, 
and the huge numbers of tools taken on 
board at Alexandria pointed to much 
arduous labour in the near future. We 
passed one island that evening. Far up on 
the hillside a bright fire was burning, but in 
the dusk even the imaginative binoculars 
which picked out convict gangs on Pantel- 
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laria were unable to distinguish a human 
being. Later on, I pictured the British 
Empire in the morose person of Poly- 
phemus mournfully surveying the Aigean 
from that eminence. 

We dropped anchor at seven o'clock 
next morning at Mudros, and later on made 
our way farther in. It seemed to me a 
splendid natural harbour, and an ideal spot 
for a naval base. If we do secure it, and 
are able to commence operations in con- 
crete, Mr. McKenna should have better 
fortune in predicting progress uninter- 
rupted by the fierce and ubiquitous tide 
of war. 

A particularly cold wind greeted us that 
day. It was an augur of others to come 
on the heels of the heat. We spent that 
day on board scanning the island, and 
trying to distinguish different nationalities 
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in the various encampments. The bay 
was full of boats of all descriptions, and 
some in need of repairs. I never saw such 
an interesting collection of warships on 
the Forth. French and British cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines were there, 
and large numbers of tugs and tramps. 
We had lectures that day, and learned 
definitely at last where we were to land. 
On the following morning the ship’s 
boats were lowered and we went ashore 
for a route march on the island. It wasa 
bit of a struggle to get in to the shore in 
these boats. Volunteers were asked who 
were able to row, and some of the volun- 
teers must have been pretty liberally gifted 
with the faculty of imagination. How- 
ever, after much splashing and struggling, 
and shouting of orders by subalterns and 
sergeants, who knew as much about row- 
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ing as the wags who continually proffered 
advice, we got ashore. One boat stuck in 
the mud about fifty yards out, and the 
crew spent hours on a compulsory bathing 
parade before they got it shifted. And 
every boat I saw was a quarter filled with 
water before the shore was reached. None 
of them could have lived long in a rough sea. 

However, we had a most enjoyable little 
picnic on Lemnos. But I did not find 
“the Aigean Isle” at all according to my 
preconceived ideas. It was neither un- 
lovely nor enchanting. As on Gallipoli 
sand was predominant, and vegetation was 
very sparse and scrubby. In the distance, 
nestled at the foot of a hill, we saw an in- 
viting little village, and longed very much 
to inspect its taverns. It was a hot day, 
and, when we rested, the cold tea in our 
water-bottles was certainly refreshing. 
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The whole atmosphere was distinctly Bibli- 
cal, and on our route march we saw little 
of modern progress. Except for a glance 
at the beaches and the bay one might 
have imagined oneself back in the fair days 
of peace or safely arrived at the millennium. 
Inland they ploughed with oxen. 

On the beach we came through a French 
hospital, and here the “‘dons” in the 
ranks seized the opportunity to air their 
knowledge by conversing with the “ poilus.” 
The long-suffering Frenchmen bore it 
heroically, but I thought it was rather 
hard on convalescents to have these 
grammar-book phrases and treasured idioms 
hurled at their inoffensive heads. I 
smoked and listened instead, making a 
mental note of their rations. 

It was difficult to get volunteers to row 
back, but we had a race with another 
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crew, which was even more exciting than 
a tortoise and snail Derby. 

That night we wrote our last letters 
home from the Ariadne. Another lecture 
was given us on how to behave in Moham- 
medan cities, how to respect their churches, 
praying-mats, and women, and this gave 
us an idea, which did not live long, that 
we only had the triumphal march into 
Constantinople before us. 

That last evening in the bay seemed 
beautiful to me. The gloaming silence on 
that huge conglomerate fleet had a never- 
to-be-forgotten intensity about it. Never 
did I see sun set and moon rise in such 
charming unison before. They seemed to 
make a bow to each other, like graceful 
dancing partners, across the bay. One 
could almost feel the gentle inclination of 
the great earth. 
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E were up and about early next 
W morning making our final pre- 
parations for landing at Suvla. 

We left one kit bag at Lemnos and took 
the other with us, but we were warned 
that all immediately necessary kit had to 
go into our packs. Emergency rations 
were served out, and picks and shovels. 
About to a.m. two long low tramps glided 
up to the Ariadne, one on each side. Our 
last meal aboard the liner was a good 
one, and with the early prospects of bully 
and biscuits we took full advantage of it. 
At one o’clock we were all loaded up, and 
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our feelings varied between those of a 
pack pony and an elephant with a heavily 
freighted howdah. 

The process of transference was neces- 
sarily slow, and some brand new “ fantas- 
sins’’ sat down on deck with all their 
gear on. Their struggles to get up when 
their turn came to move would have 
convulsed a cinema audience. Our packs 
were crammed to bursting, we had blankets 
and a waterproof sheet outside, picks, 
shovels, entrenching tools, rifles, and 200 
rounds of ammunition, besides a bundle 
of firewood and a haversack full of rations. 
If the triumphal march into Constantinople 
had come off I am afraid a good many 
Government articles would have been lost 
on the road. 

The Gezrvieh was a long low fast boat 
manned by Greeks. She bizzed along 
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very cheerfully on the last stage of the 
voyage, and the only ugly thing we saw 
on the way was the swollen body of a 
dead mule. Just before dark came on 
we discovered a small private canteen 
amidships, and we were much chagrined 
to find that we had missed the last bottle 
of Bass on the A®gean by about five 
minutes. However, we consoled ourselves 
with Schweppes at 1s. per bottle, and 
wondered when we would be so near 
civilization again. Rumour, that un- 
scrupulous jade, discoursed of the taverns 
of Stamboul. 

The time passed slowly after dark as we 
lay below in an orgy of equipment. At 
length we imagined we heard artillery fire, 
and began to get saddled up. Then the 
Gezrieh stopped, and we knew we were 
there. 
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But the worst part of the voyage was 
still before us. We lay in a pitch-dark 
night about two hundred yards from the 
beach. A huge ugly lighter was barged 
alongside, and we were crammed into its 
capacious maw like herrings in a barrel. 
With all that gear about us that little 
voyage in the lighter beat the Burntisland- 
Granton Sunday night pleasure trip all to 
sticks. Officers came bellowing into this 
inferno to close up and close up yet. 
What with packs, blankets, helmets, picks, 
shovels, and rifles, chaps had not room to 
swear. It was a marvel that no one 
suffocated. 

Yet as in Shakespeare so in life: the 
tension of the tragic situation was relieved 
by timely wit. One trooper, hailing his 
mate, jocosely inquired what layer of 
sardines he was in. At length the un- 
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wieldy craft began to move. Then we 
crawled out, tottered gingerly down a 
slippery gangway on which two men were 
constantly flinging sand and landed ankle- 
deep in shingle. We had arrived at the 
Dardanelles ! 

We formed up on the beach, and then, 
being ordered to stand easy (but not to 
talk or smoke) we sat down and reviewed 
the situation. The ugly lighter was still 
disgorging its human beasts of burden. 
Behind lay the Gezrieh. Behind that again 
lay a brilliantly lighted hospital ship. 
Behind us we could distinguish little. 

Strange to say, the first person to wel- 
come us to Gallipoli was a Scot. But he 
had no sooner commenced to interview 
us than he was rebuked by one of our 
subalterns, whose mind still glowed with 
the glory of those wonderful night alarms 
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in England when we disturbed the whole 
countryside to no end. As a matter of 
fact the Scot was in the right; but as 
he was also in the ranks we had to post- 
pone acquaintance. He was employed in 
the A.S.C. on the beach, and the Turks 
being entrenched five miles away, and 
having but a small knowledge of the 
“braid Scots,’ were not likely to derive 
much benefit from our whispered remarks. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and we were 
not sorry when the Colonel was inspired 
to get a move on. We drew ourselves up 
and thanked God we were not officers’ 
““backmen.”” Then we set out, blunder- 
ing and stumbling, up a sandy apology of 
a road. We heard some rifle fire away up, 
and saw an occasional star shell. But our 
chief thoughts were of the pack which we 
now carried for the first time, and before 
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we had gone a couple of miles, dreams of 
Christian at the Cross of Grace were sub- 
stituted for dreams of the triumphal trek 
to the City of the Golden Horn. However 
we halted at last, and then extending across 
the plain took possession of an old line of 
trenches. We had about five hours’ sleep 
that night. 

In the morning we woke, blithe and 
brisk, for the ground was not so hard as 
a concrete floor. We lit little fires, and 
breakfasted on emergency and Oxo. Then 
the fatigues began. We got our hand in 
at necessary and unnecessary digging, and 
belonging, as we did, to a regiment which 
earned honourable distinction in England 
as billet-cleaners, thoroughly fumigated 
all the trenches in the neighbourhood. 

Incidentally we had a smoke and a look 
at the lie of the land. Behind us lay the 
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bay with two hospital ships now visible, 
and two islands not far off. Several war- 
ships lay in the bay. In front was a huge 
arid plain covered with burnt grass, scrub, 
and a few mangy trees shouting at one 
another. On our left the plain rose to an 
eminence which we afterwards learned 
was Chocolate Hill. The base of the hills 
seemed about two and a half miles distant, 
and they overshadowed the land. There 
was a steady interchange of compliments 
from the local artillery rivals all day, but 
no shrapnel came near us, although the 
Brigade was not without casualties on that 
first day. 

We thus got a nice quiet introduction 
to the song of the shells, but about dusk 
we were rather startled by a sudden terrific 
burst of rifle fire. Bullets came spatter- 
ing and hissing all about us, and every- 
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body got his back up against the parapet. 
The fusillade lasted fiercely for some hours, 
but as we were to move at dark we soon 
took less interest in it, and began to get 
togged up again for our first night out in 
Gallipoli. 

The stars of Destiny turned up prompt, 
and we advanced up the plain with all the 
panoply and heavy pride of war upon 
our backs. The snipers were busy. When 
we had advanced another mile or so we 
extended, downed our packs, and began 
to dig ourselves in. 

This went on all night under fire, and I 
don’t think any of us ever worked harder 
in our lives. It seemed marvellous that 
so few men should be hit with so many 
bullets zipping about, but we were as yet 
unused to trench operations at night, in 
which it may be truly said that for every 
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one man hit a thousand hear them. We 
lost some sweat that night. The ground 
was fairly tough, and men worked like 
fiends, stripped to the waist. By morning 
we were three feet down and had a short 
nap, with the most frightful thirst I ever 
knew in my life. For my part I simply 
tumbled over and dreamt most vividly of 
all kinds of foaming ale. 

After breakfast we continued digging to 
make our trench habitable. At dawn the 
shrapnel started screeching overhead again, 
and this went on all day, but there was a 
perceptible diminution in the rifle fire. 
There was a disreputable-looking tree just 
behind our trench, and during the day it 
was necessary to replenish our stock of 
firewood by hacking at it with our en- 
trenching tools. We considered this a 
risky business at first, but later on we 
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never thought twice about it. It was, in 
fact, quite safe to expose oneself on the 
plain during the day. The danger came 
if you hid yourself in a group and made 
a target for the men behind the guns on 
the hills. 

Nevertheless there were several casual- 
ties that day among the men detailed to 
fetch water from the putrid wells down 
the alleged road. In fact, I remember 
declaring then that mess orderlies de- 
served an extra decoration. The first 
really narrow escape I had from shrapnel 
took place that day. There were some 
bushes behind our trenches, and three of 
us were busy picking really fine brambles 
when a shell screeched just over and 
ploughed up the ground just a little ahead. 

That day we had our first introduction 
to the Gallipoli fly. That abominable 
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insect is anything but shy or fastidious. 
When we opened a tin of jam the air grew 
black with them. We hung our mosquito 
nets from our helmets, and endeavoured 
to sneak our precious mess-tin of tea away 
unpolluted. But nothing could keep them 
back. We never grew really reconciled to 
them, but in a short time we were messing 
more or less contentedly on sand and flies. 
Thus in a few days I had become acquainted 
with two things of which I had no previous 
knowledge, viz. thirst and flies. 

The main part of the digging was done 
in the morning and evening. During the 
noon-day hours we were allowed some 
necessary relaxation. The flies, however, 
did not agree with our authorities as to 
this, and would on no account allow a 
man to sleep during the day. For the 
first few days these pestiferous insects 
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made the atmosphere rank with horrible 
blasphemy. Later, their unabated vigour 
inspired latent philosophy. 

But our greatest treat while in these re- 
serve trenches was getting down in small 
parties to the beach for a bathe. It was 
a boon beyond words in the hot weather. 
In crossing the plain we always carried 
our rifle, fifty rounds, and an entrenching 
tool. It was only when men crowded 
together in the plain or on the beach that 
they attracted the shrapnel. We had 
many a glorious swim in the sparkling water 
under these romantic circumstances. Our 
Artillery men and A.S.C. were lucky in this 
respect, that they could have that swim 
every day. 

It was the easiest possible thing in the 
world to get lost in that plain, especially 
when you had to discover a well and bring 
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back a full dixie after your swim. The 
scene at the most noted village pump 
would compare poorly with the scene at 
one of these wells. Here was a_ truly 
cosmopolitan gathering: Britishers, Colo- 
nials, Ghurkas, and Sikhs in all manner of 
military cloth. Some of the “ Johnnies” 
were very handsome fellows, and took an 
immense pride in their splendid black 
beards and long plaits of hair, which 
they put up as daintily as an English 
debutante, and capped with a light- 
coloured turban. 

The plain was strewn everywhere with 
shell-cases and spent bullets. In half an 
hour, without any searching, you could 
have filled all your pockets with the latter. 
Some of the graves were ornamented with 
these shell-cases. The majority of the 
graveyards about here were well enough 
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respected, although there were several 
significant mounds without the customary 
rude cross. 

Fatigues at night, well digging, dump 
digging, etc., deserve a chapter all to 
themselves, but of digging I must say 
that night work always seems harder than 
that which is done by day. This seems 
paradoxical, but I think the experience 
of many will bear out my opinion. 

Water carrying was an everlasting fatigue 
in these reserve trenches. We had a large 
number of petrol cans and empty rum 
jars in addition to our ordinary dixies, 
and these had to be frequently replenished 
to maintain the squadron’s supply of 
water, and every drop had to be boiled 
previous to use. In spite of all these 
commendable precautions, however, I do 
not think one man in the squadron could 
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declare on oath that he had never par- 
taken of water unboiled. These fatigue 
parties usually set out at night or in the 
early morning, and some of the wells were 
veritable death traps. The snipers had 
their range, and all night kept popping 
away at them. 

Later on, a considerable amount of 
energy was saved, and danger avoided, 
when water-carts came into requisition. 
These were brought up by mules, filled at 
the wells, and left till the succeeding night 
in the squadron cook-house dug-out. It 
was an unpleasant réveillé to be aroused 
by a long train of men stepping across you 
as you lay in the bottom of the trench, and 
perhaps carelessly baptizing you with a 
lash of water from one of his dixies. Water 
was one of the prime considerations of 
life on the Peninsula. There was no other 
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liquor obtainable except rum, of which 
there was abundance. Boat loads of beer 
were on their way, said Rumour. And we 
were left to presume that they had been 
sunk. 
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OMPARABLE to that of landing 
on hostile soil there is the emo- 
tion of reaching the actual far- 

flung firing line of the Empire, and gazing 
out over the awful debatable land. I had 
my first experience of the firing line in the 
trenches at Yilghin Burnu (or Chocolate 
Hill), A party of twenty-five men from 
our squadron was sent up that night to 
help the troops who were holding the line 
there. We started at dusk, loaded up 
with everything but rations. Before we 
left we had strict orders to take no rations 
(excepting, of course, our emergency 
rations). 
7% 
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The journey up reminded me of Theseus 
in Crete, Orpheus in Hades, and myself in 
Hampton Court maze. I had not imagined 
such an amazing labyrinth of trenches. 
Everywhere were troops in various “ stand- 
easy” postures. The majority were clean- 
ing rifles, and were unshaved and unkempt. 
It was like some vast semi-subterranean 
city. But there were no avenues or car- 
riage-drives. It took us all our time to 
squash through some of the narrows. Of 
course the chap in front of me stuck in 
one, and in the process of getting him 
through he dropped his pack. So I had 
two rifles to carry. This was nothing till 
we came to the flooded part, where the 
footway was represented by the greasiest 
and soggiest of planks. Some of the com- 
munication trenches were mere shallow 
ditches by the side of a hedge, and we 
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had to scurry through them as the snipers 
had just had a good supper. 

At length we arrived after much twist- 
ing and turning. I was left to do sentry- 
go in Sharpshooter’s Lane, and in the 
hope that the chap in front of me might 
be put on sapping I gave him my rifle and 
kept his. He went on, and I was left to 
make the acquaintance of the Londoners 
who were on duty there. It was a well- 
made trench, and the sergeant in charge 
was not one of the rum-fiends. I turned 
in and had an hour’s sleep. Then I was 
wakened for my turn on guard, and feeling 
fine sat down on the ledge beside the 
sentry, literally ‘“‘ bodin’ in effeir of war.” 
There were a good many bullets zapping 
about. Our whispered confidences kept 
us going until it was my turn to mount 
guard. 
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A new man was roused from sweet 
oblivion to take my place, and I got up on 
the ledge. I had endured the boredom of 
numerous sentimental guards in England, 
and was not likely to yawn over this one. 
In fact, I think it was the experience of 
most in Gallipoli that guards during the 
night were much to be preferred to those 
of the day. During the heat of the day 
it was monotonous to stand gazing through 
a periscope, with the flies more active than 
the Turks. But at night the flies rested. 
At night the snipers took a serious view 
of life, and the bombers took a scanty 
regard of death. At night star shells and 
searchlights made the void beautiful. On 
the night shift were the most vigorous 
miners and sappers. At night an intensity 
of expectation took the place of a bore- 
dom which, I believe, was Mohammedan 
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as well as Christian. War, in fact, is a 
feline creature and loves the night. Her 
favourite accompaniment was the constant 
coronach of the crickets. 

The Turkish trenches were about 120 
yards distant. The sound of the pick came 
distinctly on the night air, but I was un- 
able to distinguish a target other than 
the dim line of the opposing sand-bags. 
Our own wire was about ten yards off. 
The unclaimed missing filled the inter- 
vening area. I doubt if human eye, since 
Calvary, ever gazed on a stage more 
pregnant with tragedy. These same stars 
that looked down on the mangled remains 
of the brave irradiated in the fair autumn 
nights of England messages of hope to 
the loving and anxious hearts of the kith 
and kin of heroes. And the same Heaven 
that had heard the brazen-throated cry of 
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the lusty charge and final moan of dissolu- 
tion now bent a listening ear to the 
prayers of home. 

That first hour passed by quick and 
uneventful. But I had no sooner been re- 
lieved and lain down in my blankets and 
gear than I was awakened by the Alarm! 
‘“Stand to Arms!” 

Every man sprang up, and placing his 
rifle on the parapet waited for what he 
knew not. The little sergeant, rushing up, 
shouted: “Two rounds rapid! Fire 
low!” 

Everybody blazed away, and then waited. 
We had copies of Punch in the trenches for 
our diurnal delectation, and, as usual, 
humour stepped in opportunely to relieve 
the strain. For a crusty old Major, who 
was evidently no lover of uncompleted 
dreams, turned up and slanged the poor 
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N.C.O. unmercifully. “ How the devil,” 
he inquired, ‘‘can men fire two rounds 
rapid slow?” In vain the sergeant ex- 
postulated. But if that sergeant ever 
joins the Navy he will doubtless appreciate 
the efficacy of the term “port” vice 
“Jarboard.” We all smiled, but the joke 
was really with the Turkish bomber who 
had been spotted creeping along our wire, 
for the “ stand-to” lasted till dawn. 
When I got off my first turn in daylight 
I began to think about breakfast, and made 
my way round the line till I came to the 
officer in charge of our party. No arrange- 
ments, however, had been made for rations 
for us. After freely expressing: my opinions 
on the Army to the N.C.O.’s I returned to 
my post and had a jolly fine breakfast 
with the Londoners. They were fine fellows 
all of them, although the majority were 
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pretty heartily ‘“‘fed-up” with Gallipoli. 
The flies seemed even worse up here, and 
the stench from the debatable land even 
more discernible. The Londoners were 
cooking on their own. Each section had 
a little fireplace in the parados, made from 
an old biscuit tin, and IJ must say we got 
more and better grub by this method than 
from the squadron cook-house. It has its 
disadvantages, of course, for the cook, 
like the poet, is born not made. 

On my second turn at the periscope 
during the day a sniper got it, and it had 
to be replaced by another. It was dis- 
tinctly unhealthy to expose oneself during 
the day as one did at night. Nevertheless 
each sentry was expected to fire a minimum 
of five rounds each day, and the majority 
did it. I fired mine in the afternoon, but 
cannot say whether they caused grief in a 
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harem or not. After that I cleaned the 
rifle, strafed the flies, and read Punch. As 
this trench was on the left flank it was 
frequently enfiladed from in front. Just 
at the turn was a machine-gun, and I never 
saw two more enthusiastic machine-gunners 
inall my days. Two of these sharpshooters 
simply loved that gun, and were continu- 
ally fondling and oiling her. I must say 
I was sorry when my turn came to leave 
Sharpshooters’ Lane and return to my 
own squadron. 

We got back again at night, and found 
that not a few of the best had met their 
fate in the reserve trenches with bullets 
and shrapnel. That plague of plagues, 
dysentery, was now beginning to assert 
itself, and fully 80 per cent. of the regi- 
ment were more or less in its throes. A 
good number had already been sent off. 
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Digging one day in a communication 
trench near our dug-out one of our chaps 
had an extraordinarily narrow escape. He 
was resting for a few minutes and lay in 
the bottom of the trench. A spent bullet 
found him, and took three inches of skin 
(no more) off his breast, exactly above the 
heart. Such is the difference between a 
little iodine and wide eternity. 

But narrow escapes in Gallipoli were of 
every-day occurrence. ‘The monotony of 
trench warfare was already beginning to 
impress itself upon us. Bathing was prac- 
tically our only recreation, though I re- 
member one day I indulged in a game of 
draughts with a friend. The draught- 
board was a waterproof sheet lined with 
copying-ink, and the men were chuckie 
stones and chips of wood. We had no- 
thing to read, till the arrival of the first 
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mail, except notebooks and Testaments, 
and, as far as I saw, the latter were never 
read. 

But it is impossible to deny that nearly 
every man there underwent some psycho- 
logical experiences of interest. When 
dysentery manifested itself as the crowning 
horror of the place there were few who 
took a very keen interest in shrapnel and 
bullets. But the knowledge that every 
minute might be the last generally set the 
mind, in spite of any effort of the will, 
wandering back to happier days and com- 
paring the past with the present. I know 
myself I was rather amazed to discover 
that I had not had such a bad life after 
all. Mental joy may be said to have been 
strictly confined to retrospect and antici- 
pation. But the man who cannot in good 
health maintain a fair level of content on 
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active service should never be recruited. 
I must say I came across few, if any, cases 
of this. And I know well enough now 
what it is to endure the life when sick. 
Those of us who were still innocent of the 
malignant plague slept, after our dinner 
and issue of rum, as soundly and easily as 
if we had been in bed at home. 


Vv 


LL the main communication 
trenches were aptly named: 
“Princes Street,’ ‘‘ Piccadilly 

Circus,’”’ ‘‘ Haymarket,” ‘‘ Pitt Street,” etc. 
It was not long till we made our way via 
Princes Street and Pitt Street to the 
front line. It was constant guard then. 
The only relief was a few days in the sup- 
port trenches which furnished most of the 
fatigue parties. A prolonged stay in the 
firing line is a terrible strain on the men. 
They get only short spells of sleep, and 
with their ammunition on at that. The 
only varieties in the ordinary run of affairs 
are listening patrols, sapping, wiring, and 
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ration fatigue. The latter was probably 
the favourite with most. It entailed a 
long tramp to the beach, but there was 
always a chance of securing a pot of straw- 
berry-jam or condensed milk for private 
use. 

Listening patrol was as dangerous as 
it was wearisome. When it was quite 
dark you slipped out over the parapet 
armed with only your rifle and fifty rounds. 
When out it was up to you, in the interests 
of the family, to make yourself as incon- 
spicuous as possible, and having secured 
a good lie to remain there quietly till you 
got the signal to retire. If you were wise 
you went back as slowly as you went out. 
Many a chap lost his life by impatience 
on that job. Raising the head and look- 
ing about was almost certainly fatal. 
Your business was to listen, not to look. 
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The sapping and mining, of course, went 
on by day as well as by night, and the 
wiring was chiefly attended by the engi- 
neers. 

Almost every night some chap or other 
on sentry-go had a wonderful escape, and 
almost every morning one who had in- 
judiciously exposed himself was carried 
down for burial on the other side of 
Shrapnel Valley. One chap had his head 
cut by a pick one day and had it bandaged 
for some time. He had just had the ban- 
dages removed when, on guard that night, 
a bullet went through the front of his cap 
(for we always disbanded the helmets at 
night) and scored the top of his forehead. 
It was really a very lucky escape,but he 
was most unconscionably annoyed at hav- 
ing to resume the bandages. 

A dry river bed, or donga, ran from the 
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hills through our front line and down to 
the sea in the Anzac direction. It was the 
part of the donga which ran almost parallel 
with the firing line which had earned the 
name of “‘Shrapnel Valley.” There was 
no parapet here, but dug-outs were dug 
into the bank, and in spite of its name 
and open nature it got comparatively little 
shrapnel all the time I was there. It was 
here that the Brigade had its ammunition 
dump. 

Now farther up this donga, not a hundred 
yards from our machine-guns, was a care- 
fully concealed outpost of Turkish snipers. 
Intelligent observation on our part brought 
about a grim appreciation of the work of 
these persistent and skilful riflemen. It 
was determined to wipe them out, and at 
the same time to straighten out our front 
line. For a day or two previously the 
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bombing officers were busy at Shrapnel 
Valley, getting ready some surprise packets 
for Johnny Turk. Trestle wire entangle- 
ments were also built up, and everything 
was splendidly arranged and went off 
without a hitch. First the bombers went 
out, and went so skilfully about their 
business that the Turks were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. They had no sooner 
recovered from the shock of finding the 
anatomy of their comrades in a vicious 
confusion than our bayonets were in 
amongst them. Taken by surprise the 
Turk is a human being ; otherwise he is a 
devil to fight. Their careful sniping gave 
way to wild snapping. In a few minutes 
the affray was over and the trench was 
gained. All the Turks were dead, prisoners, 
or fleeing. Two of our men got the D.C.M. 
for their good work in that charge. 
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But there was any amount of work still 
to be done—digging, wiring, and erecting 
of barricades. It was a small job, but it 
was excellently carried out, and it put an 
end to a lot of dangerous sniping. All 
that damp night, fatigue men came hurry- 
ing to the ammunition dump in Shrapnel 
Valley for more sand-bags, more wire, and 
more bombs. We had but few casualties 
in this successful offensive, and in a few 
days’ time a little group of generals arrived 
to inspect the new line, complimented, the 
Brigade, {wished they had been out earlicr, 
and photographed the Highland Barri- 
cade. 

Next day the Turks were carried down 
the donga to the other side of Shrapnel 
Valley for burial. A huge pit was dug in 
the open, and each soldier of the Crescent 
was done up in a blanket. They were all 
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big strong men, and seemed to me to have 
been very well fed. Their uniforms were 
rather nondescript, but they were all wise 
in their day (as I realized after), for every 
one had any amount of stuff wrapped 
about his middle. Curio hunters were 
of course busy, and rather a group began 
to collect at the funeral. So much so that 
a dose of shrapnel put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings for an hour or two. 

One of these deceased was reckoned to 
be the famous “ Percy.’’ Before the first 
landing Percy was an arduous and peaceful 
cultivator of the arid soil at Stivla. Shells 
broke up his happy home, and being a 
first-class marksman he soon made a name 
for himself among our troops. His col- 
laborator in peace and war was a well- 
trained dog. It was one of Percy’s favourite 
dodges to come out at night and lodge 
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himself in a hollow tree in close proximity 
to our lines. There he would wait vigilant 
and vengeful for a week at a time, doing 
deadly work. His ally, the dog, brought 
him food and ammunition. At length one 
of our sentries got a bull’s-eye in the 
faithful dog, and Percy thereafter had to 
operate as best he could without the help 
of a neutral until Allah mercifully received 
him. There are many tales to be told, 
too, of the women snipers, but I am afraid 
few of them will pass the Censor. 

If a spy could have informed the Turkish 
batteries what a wealth of explosive lay 
in Shrapnel Valley, without any protection 
to speak of, there is no doubt we should 
have had a bright time at the dump there. 
A shell landing about our dug-outs there 
would have created a noise to be heard at 
Imbros, and most of the people in the 
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vicinity would have been struck off the 
strength somewhat forcibly. But luckily 
we had no Greeks at Suvla. There I sup- 
pose the authorities had heard the new 
rendering of “‘Timeo Danaos...”: “I 
fear the Greeks, even when running can- 
teens.” 

At that dump we had a heterogeneous 
collection of articles for use in the firing 
line. We had pick-shafts and heads, 
shovels, entrenching tools, sand-bags, iron 
and wooden loopholes, ammunition, trench- 
mortars, cartridges and pistols, rockets, 
respirators, alarm gongs, barbed wire, 
cutters, and all manner of bombs. Three 
of us slept there for some time, and it was 
our business to fetch from the beach, 
check, and issue all these various stores for 
the use of the Brigade. Every night the 
ration carts came up the rough road from 
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Lala Baba and dumped the rations at 
Piccadilly Circus, from whence they were 
transferred to the firing line and support 
trenches, or, in our case, to the dump 
farther along the donga. If any extra 
stores of ammunition, bombs, or sand-bags 
were required, we had to commandeer the 
ration carts at Piccadilly Circus and go 
down to the beach for them. 

These ration carts were little iron two- 
wheeled affairs, drawn each by a pair of 
clever little mules, and could carry only 
about twelve cases of ammunition; so 
that sometimes we had to hire quite a little 
convoy. Moreover, the Johnnies who drove 
them were queer cards. That road, of 
course, and particularly at the wells, was 
Swept with fire every night, and these 
Johnnies were always in a blue funk about 
being shot, even although they had been 
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months on the job. Whenever they were 
released they set off down that wretched 
road at a break-neck gallop, lying low in 
the carts. Nor was a ride down that road 
much of a treat. It was full of holes—just 
a sandy track, in fact—and it was the easiest 
possible thing to blunder off it into the 
plain. But that was the cutest breed of 
mules I ever came across. They made 
the nervy, chittering Johnnies look re- 
dundant and recruit-like beside them. 
However, one soon got into the way of 
the heathen, and there was always one 
thing to help us. Every Johnnie looked 
upon the white man as his boss. The 
main trouble about them was that they 
were always so infernally eager to get 
away back to bed and safety at Lala 
Baba. Few of them were great English 
scholars. ‘‘Turk no good! German no 
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good! British ver’ good!’’ was about the 
extent of their vocabulary. One or two 
of them considered themselves theologically, 
and even socially, advanced above their 
brethren. ‘‘Me Christian!” they would 
say, proud of their salvation, and invari- 
ably adding : ‘‘ Me soldier!” The majority, 
however, had to get their special rations. 
It is curious how the Oriental sticks to his 
religious idiosyncrasies through thick and 
thin. 

Every day the squadron quartermasters 
came along with an account of the am- 
munition expended during the night, and 
drew a like amount from us. It was sur- 
prising how many rounds some squadrons 
would expend on an ordinary quiet night. 
Wire and sand-bags were always in great 
demand. The most interesting business 
at the dump, however, was the fixing up 
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of the bombs. We had large stores of all 
sorts of these, from the Jam-Pot to the 
Mills Grenade. We had boxes of bombs 
placed in the parapet ready for use all 
along the firing line and in the saps. That 
dump became in time a regular old curi- 
osity shop, for all the damaged periscopes, 
rifles, etc., were brought down here. When 
old rifles or bayonets were found outside 
the parapet they were always collected 
here, and we had some pretty grim and 
interesting relics among them. In an old 
pack here, too, I found a copy of the Life 
of Confucius, and this was the only book 
I read on the Peninsula. 

We had some rather interesting experi- 
ments with catapults. It seemed curious 
to be going back to this primitive method 
of offence, but there is no doubt that it 
was a really capable weapon for bomb 
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throwing. It could hurl a bomb a dis- 
tance of 220 yards when fully wound up. 
First of all we experimented with stones, 
firing on the plain, and then one night 
tried it at the Highland Barricade, where 
it worked to perfection and strafed the 
Turk. Going out with bombs in front was 
a most risky business; in fact, the regi- 
mental bombers called themselves “ the 
Suicide Club.” Many a one didn’t need 
an undertaker. Most of our casualties in 
the front line were, however, due to bullets, 
although now and then we did get a dose 
of shrapnel. The burying-ground on the 
other side of Shrapnel Valley was not too 
safe a spot for large funerals. 

It was in Shrapnel Valley that I made 
the acquaintance of dysentery. Previously 
I had seen others writhing in its deadly 
grip, and thought I knew something about 
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it. But dysentery is one of the things 
with which familiarity does not breed 
contempt. There were many causes for it. 
The grit caused intestinal irritation, the 
flies carried all disease germs, the water 
was nowhere good, and one was very apt 
to contract a chill from wearing insufficient 
underclothing. 

To this last I ascribed my downfall. 
We landed in excessive heat, and very few 
of us had the sense to wear a couple of 
shirts or a body-belt. This was all right 
during the heat of the day, but the nights 
were always chilly, and, especially when 
one Jay down warm from some fatigue, it 
was easy to contract a chill. The wearing 
of body-belts (with which we were all 
provided) should have been insisted upon 
every bit as much as the cleaning of our 
rifles. We had not an abundance of drugs 
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on. the Peninsula, but we had plenty of 
chlorodyne and salol, and these did a lot 
of good. But once a fellow had somewhat 
recovered from a severe attack the strain 
of digging very often started it again, and 
in most cases he was quite unable to digest 
the bully-beef and biscuits as he had done 
previously. The beef-tea and arrowroot 
diet did good in some cases, but one could 
hardly get up strength on that diet, and 
many a fellow hung on for months in the 
wretched state of being absolutely unable 
to digest any sustaining food. The plague 
of dysentery is, in all truth, too sickening 
a horror for detailed description. Latterly 
the medical authorities realized the value of 
body-belts, and we were ordered to wear our 
puttees round the belly and not on our legs. 

In England we had had a long and 
arduous training; but there can be no 
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doubt that much of it was wasted. I put 
it that there are three essentials for 
the training of the present-day soldier : 
Shooting, Digging, and Personal Hygiene. 
(One of us put it bluntly later on that all 
that a man wanted in Gallipoli was “ the 
patience of Job and the guts of an ostrich.”) 
Having attained some proficiency in these 
three essentials he ought to be thoroughly 
trained in first-aid, get a little knowledge 
of bombs and wire, and then, if proved fit 
in his gastric as well as pedal capacity, 
be sent out until he is unfit, when he should 
be given a rest on the East Coast. As it is, 
most men, when they do find themselves 
on active service, spend some considerable 
time “‘in forgetting the thousand and one 
details of peace soldiering, and in grasping 
the two or three elementary rules of con- 
duct in war soldiering.” 
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In this part of the firing line we had a 
good number of wells, and were much 
better off in this respect than we were in 
the reserve line. The flies still considered 
evacuation unthinkable. Many a time as 
I cursed them I wondered what Confucius 
would have said about them. They even 
inflamed me to verse. Thus, I wrote in 
my notebook, in which the diary had been 
long since abandoned: 

Let shrapnel screech and bullets snarl 
All over and about me! 


But Christ! from these accursed flies 
For one sweet hour relieve me. 


Ob for one breath of mountain air, 
Or of the cool deep seas! 

One hour of freedom from the plague, 
One’s soul could “‘ stand at ease!” 


They dark the balmy azure skies ; 
Without the furious flies 

The place of graves for dead and quick 
Were fair as Paradise ! 
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Strange to say, I saw a common domestic 
animal in this same Shrapnel Valley. It 
was a black and white cat. Pussy, how- 
ever, was too shy and quick for us, and 
we had the same old awful stew for dinner 
asusual. I have no doubt it was “ Percy’s” 


cat. 
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HE deadly monotony of trench 
warfare was brightly relieved at 
times by the arrival of the tardy 

mails. The usual matutinal query of 
“Any bread landed last night?” was 
sometimes varied by notice of questions 
concerning various parcels. But while par- 
cels constantly failed to put in appearance 
we had all a fairly good run of letters from 
people at home, still wondering where we 
were and why we were not writing more 
frequently. Of course, as I pointed out 
in my correspondence, newsagents’ shops 
were not to be found at the corner of each 
street there, and we had neither type- 
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writers nor private secretaries in our dug- 
outs. Once a chap ran out of stationery 
he had to do a pretty long haggle round 
the trenches before he could replenish it. 
Green envelopes used to fetch as much as 
2s. 6d. each. Newspapers used to make 
a long circuit round the trenches, and the 
news of the safe delivery to a trooper of a 
parcel created as much interest as the 
news of the recapture of Ostende. 

I remember once, when I was much in 
need of some decent cigarettes, coming up 
to the Highland Barricade, where a package 
awaited me. Everybody expected cigar- 
ettes. But @ bas such luxury at a time 
like this! It was a letter and a tract 
from a Parson! The tract, which con- 
tained no information, was bad enough, 
but the letter took the biscuit and no 
mistake! It exhorted me to be of good 
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heart, to faint not, for the Lord would 
provide ; to keep in the narrow way, shun 
temptation, and particularly to avoid wine 
and women! Wine and Women! They 
laughed, but I am afraid my comments on 
that occasion were unprintable. 

We were supplied with any amount of 
so-called cigarettes out there. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t believe there was an ounce 
of decent tobacco in a whole boatload of 
them. They were rotten—unspeakably 
putrid rubbish which scarcely anybody 
could endure. Yet of course the report 
went home that we were being supplied 
with an abundance of cigarettes, and the 
people at home thought there was no use 
in sending us any. 

There were difficulties, of course, at 
Suvla in the feeding of the troops which 
the authorities did not find elsewhere ; 
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and so long as a fellow was in a vigorous 
state of health he could live quite well on 
the grub provided. But I do not hesitate 
to affirm that with a little more considera- 
tion and expense the feeding could have 
been much better. As far as I have seen 
there is thoroughness observable in most 
departments of the British Army. But 
the cook-house is an exception. Judged 
by results the Commissariat has not ad- 
vanced far in the journey from the Crimea 
to the Dardanelles. Tons and tons of 
superfluous bully-beef were dumped down 
at our lines, and in several places large 
quantities were built into the parapet in 
place of sand-bags. It seems curious that 
at this time the staple articles of diet out 
there were bully-beef, biscuits (of the 
canine variety), and jam (generally apricot). 

At one time large numbers of gift boxes 
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from a certain Gift Fund arrived in 
Shrapnel Valley. The news went round 
the trenches like wild fire, and visions of 
chocolate and real cigarettes permeated 
the weary watches. Alas! they con- 
tained pickles, chutney, and curry powder. 
There were some lemonade powders in a 
few of the boxes, but these were all useless 
through damp. Now pickles, chutney, and 
curry powder might be very acceptable to 
some regiments, but in our regiment only 
30 per cent. at the outside had any palate 
for them at all. It is just another instance 
of wonderful thoughtlessness. 

Rumour again turned up to torment us. 
First she whispered sweet tales into the 
ears of the loquacious about the arrival 
of canteen boats. Soon we would be able 
to spend our money, and would cease to 
lie at night dreaming of the super-excellent 
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fare we used to consume so thoughtlessly 
at home. Most of us drew some pay in 
anticipation. I drew ros., and meant to 
spend it all. Well, some kind of canteen 
boat must have come in. It was unfor- 
tunate that she could not come right up 
to the firing line herself; for from the 
meagre dumps which arrived there I was 
able to purchase only 34d. worth of goods. 
It would be well for this charitable country, 
when next troops go out to such a place, 
to charter canteen airships, and send 
them off with strict injunctions not to land 
on the beach. 

Many yarns also were spun (perhaps the 
loom was at Headquarters, as we used 
to suspect in England) as to our leaving 
the Peninsula to go back to Egypt for 
mounted work. We were continually 
hearing this, and as part of the Division 
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had already gone, there was no doubt 
some faint probability in it. But I must 
say that we very seldom discussed the 
prospects of British arms in the Darda- 
nelles. Thus those who were most con- 
cerned with the business really tended to 
take the least interest in it. When an 
advance up the hills was mentioned most 
of us were pessimistic. The whole crowd 
was rotten with disease, and often we had 
scarce enough men to hold the line. One, 

remember, who was sticking it better 
than the rest, could not see that we would 
be much better in Egypt. And he didn’t 
go there ultimately, or home either. He 
went over these hills to Stamboul. Most 
of us were agreed that if the rains did 
come down and we were forced to evacuate 
it would be an awful business. 

By this time three of our men had gone 
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quite balmy. The strain was of work, 
disease, and guard. A more rotten mono- 
tony could hardly be imagined than gazing 
day after day through a periscope. It 
would not have been so wearisome had 
the authorities been sensible; but no man 
dared take his eye for an instant from 
that glass. Now it stands to reason that 
he would have been a much more efficient 
sentry had he glanced down and away 
now and again. His vision would have 
been refreshed and made keener; as it 
was it was strained and grew dull. But 
the mail-bag is the only thing in the Army 
which is not tied up with red tape. 
Turkish deserters were not unknown. 
It seemed curious that they should desert 
where they quite evidently had the upper 
hand, and were only waiting for the 
elements to aid them in driving off the 
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invader. The explanation, I believe, in 
some cases, is that half rations must be 
included in the penal code of the Turkish 
Army on active service. The few Ifsaw 
who deserted safely were certainly raven- 
ously hungry. 

We were always ready for a gas attack, 
but gas seemed to be one of the few 
weapons of scientific modern combat in 
which the Turks had no proficiency. We 
were frequently instructed what to do in 
case of attack, and latterly had gongs for 
the sentries to sound as an alarm. No 
one was allowed to move about the trenches 
without his rifle, fifty rounds, and a re- 
spirator, and the helmets had to be worn 
during the heat of the day. 

Many men got big frights on the Penin- 
sula, but I think I know the man who got 
the biggest of all. Coming down Pitt 
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Street at midnight once I found the sentry 
sitting down sound asleep. He took a 
little while to recover after he knew he 
was all right. It was perhaps lucky for 
him that I came down there at that time, 
for the next man might have been a 
disciplinarian and not a humanist. 
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IFE on the Gallipoli Peninsula could 

not be described as much of a 

treat even in the best of health; 

it was too much like penal servitude. 
We often felt that we would not object to 
the business at all if only we could get 
down to a town (even of the Lincolnshire 
species) for an hour or two in the evening. 
Still, with the knowledge that it was all 
for something worth while, that we were 
most honourably employed and taking 
an active part in history, I do not think 
that Youth plus Health would ever have 
complained much however long the siege 
went on. But the introduction of Sick- 
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ness to Youth is a serious matter, and I 
am proud to say (after the marrowless 
malingering I later disgustedly witnessed 
in hospital) that thousands on the Penin- 
sula stuck it out gamely in the ranks after 
this introduction as long as they were 
able to crawl. 

When we got back to the reserve trenches 
again for a rest (or rather a change of 
air) there was a distinct change observable 
in the weather. We went down to the 
beach as eagerly as ever, but the wind 
was cold and the sea choppier. No longer 
could we lie for half an hour on the 
white sand looking out across the calm 
waters, basking in the sunshine, free from 
flies, and dreaming that we were recum- 
bent, not on a hostile shore subject any 
minute to a shower of shrapnel, but on the 
silver sands of Aberdour. And extra- 
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ordinary emaciation was now visible on 
many. On one of these later visits to the 
beach I picked up a fine quart bottle, and 
it is evidence of the liberality with which 
the rum ration was administered at 
times that within a week I had it full. 
Three rigid total abstainers occupied that 
dug-out with me. I was rapidly becoming 
a total abstainer myself from food. 

On that walk up across the arid plain 
from the beach to the reserve line one 
wondered at times, looking up at the hills, if 
there was really a war on atall. That was, 
of course, during lulls. There were signs of 
attempted cultivation, sorry little patches 
which I suppose only the deluge could have 
made fruitful. Lovely little lizards used to 
start into lively action at our feet. 

During the day it was always interesting 
to watch the aeroplanes. They came across 
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nearly every day from Imbros and flew 
right up above the Turkish trenches to 
see what kind of a parade they had on. 
They got shelled all the time. White 
puffs of bursting shrapnel were all about 
them, but I only once saw one hit, and I 
have seen one escape from a bombardment 
of twenty-seven shells. The machine I 
saw hit was luckily only partially disabled. 
But the acronaut evidently found it im- 
possible to get back to Imbros, for he 
came down on the plain at the Salt Lake 
at the back of the beach hospital, and 
this was the only occasion on which, to 
my knowledge, the Turks sent a shell into 
the Red Cross. 

Without doubt the most beautiful sight 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula was the sunset, 
when the waters of the bay were tangerine 
from Imbros. As the sun set we used to 
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watch the effect of the shells of our big 
guns from the beach and the bay. We 
heard the thunderous report and saw a 
huge cloud of dust arise on the brow of 
the hill, At first we thought they were 
going to pound every contour of the 
Peninsula, but Nature smiled, and no 
doubt the burrowing infidel smiled also at 
that fallacy. It was great to listen to the 
song of modern battle. The thud and 
thunder of the big guns on the beach, the 
dull boom from the sea, the clear hurtle 
of the bruised atmosphere, the screech 
and scream of the vicious shrapnel, the 
deadly rattle of the machine-guns, the 
sinister noise of bombs, and the crackle of 
musketry for miles and miles made up a 
concert which would have astounded the 
bellicose gods who presided over the windy 
plains a little farther to the south. 
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In the evening we usually had martial 
music from the bagpipes, and the plain 
itself was not an altogether unlovely place 
at night. Behind us lay the brilliantly 
illuminated hospital ships, and before us 
we usually had an interesting variety of 
fireworks. Green, red, and yellow Verey 
cartridges all tried to make the dark 
pretty, and the glow of a searchlight often 
came from over the hill. 

There were constant rumours now of 
Russian landings. We had it officially 
that Constantinople was almost within 
range of their guns. But our interest was 
of that peculiar variety which originates 
from calm unbelief. Evacuation was, in 
fact, a much more frequently discussed 
topic. We knew that Kitchener had come 
and seen. There were all sorts of ideas 
as to what he would do when he came. 
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The majority thought he would, like Czsar, 
add ‘‘Vici”’ to his cable and order us all up 
the hill. But it soon became pretty evi- 
dent that evacuation was coming off soon. 
One night all the kit bags which had lain 
at regimental dumps were packed off, 
and there were various other pretty clear 
indications as to what was impending. 
Our helmets had been abandoned for 
some time, and the heat was quite gone 
out of the air. Digging still went busily 
on day and night. Occasionally during 
the day we turned up snakes about a yard 
long, and they took some killing; other- 
wise the dullness of the constant digging 
was relieved by the wit of one of our 
crowd, who gave humorous imitations of 
the Irish navvy starting to his day’s labour. 
Four of us had a really snug little dug- 
out down there. Although we failed to 
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secure any of the corrugated iron, we made 
a nice roof (it wasn’t much use when the 
rain did come) of our waterproof sheets, 
with sand-bags for the cornice. JI remem- 
ber we had just got these sheets up when 
the Turks got on to that line one after- 
noon. We got any amount of shrapnel 
amongst us that afternoon, and not a few 
were hit. The four of us were lying 
stretched out on the floor of the dug-out. 
There was no room for another, and these 
waterproof sheets were pierced in about 
seven places by shrapnel bullets, and 
there was no casualty. We picked about 
one dozen pieces of shrapnel out of our 
happy home that afternoon, and there is 
no doubt we were lucky. 

When we had time off at night we 
played whist in there. We found a little 
glass bottle, filled it seven-eighths with 
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water and the other one-eighth with rifle 
oil. With a piece of wick (rifle rag) this 
made an excellent lamp. Our dug-out, in 
fact, became so popular that often at night 
we had about seven or eight squashed in, 
airing their views of various subjects. We 
had to levy toll of rifle oil on all visitors 
later on. Some parcels and papers arrived 
to us down there, and but for ill health and 
the threatening weather we should have 
been pretty content. 

Yellow jaundice was now spreading 
rapidly amongst us, and as it was con- 
sidered infectious a man was bunged off 
as soon as the whites of his eyes showed 
yellow. We had not yet experienced to 
the full all the varying charms of this foul 
Duessa-land, but in the cold winds and 
increasingly inclement weather we had a 
presage of what was to come. 

I2I 


VIII 


IME will never efface from the 

I memories of the Gallipoli cam- 

paign those last few terrible days 
and nights of November 1915. At home 
the fond imagination of kith and kin still 
pictured the troops toiling in heat, and all 
its attendant discomforts. The reality re- 
sembled nothing so much as the historic 
horrors of the Crimea. 

Worn out by the exhausting toil and 
strain, weak, wan, and thin with disease 
and privation, the invaders snatched their 
scanty rest, with dreams, not of the glamour 
of triumph, but of parcels, canteen-boats, 
Egypt, home, and the termination of 
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hostilities faintly to comfort them. Bitter 
cold winds and small showers of rain 
heralded the Tempest. 

The rain came down suddenly from the 
black night. It came down in sheets—a 
steady, tremendous drench. In a few 
minutes the trenches became gutters, the 
dug-outs sousing, plashing whirlpools. Their 
frail roofs of waterproof sheets could not 
withstand that onslaught. Men rose from 
their sleep with their blankets huddled 
about them, cursing to find everything 
ankle deep, and the rain still flooding down. 
There was no use in sitting still. Sleep was 
impossible down there, and swimming 
would soon be necessary for the preser- 
vation of existence. Snatching, whatever 
article of covering was at hand, everybody 
scrambled out on top, and huddled there 
almost beaten down to the sodden earth 
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by the terrific downpour. Many clinging 
to their blankets forgot their coats, and 
these were soon mixed up with the swirling 
chaos of equipment in the trenches. Soon 
it became evident that this was no ordinary 
shower, but a regular deluge. Some lay 
down on the top, with blankets and water- 
proof sheets over them. The wiser kept 
on the move all night, hunting for some 
shelter or rum, and hoping for a cessation, 
or morning at least. 

The dawn came at last, and what a 
scene it was! The rain had abated a 
little, but the rising sun himself was 
chilled and his garments dank. Men were 
huddled together here and there—dripping 
clusters of abject misery. No longer were 
the trenches habitable. The bitter cold 
became palpable frost, and soon snow and 
driving sleet succeeded the rain from the 
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pitiless Empyrean. Poor wretched hu- 
manity shivered and gazed dully at the 
havoc of a night. Misery upon earth— 
what is it? A cold and hopeless dawn 
after a night of woe! 

There was no question of a warm break- 
fast. Bully and sodden biscuits, and then 
commenced a forlorn effort to retrieve the 
situation, to drain the trenches, and extri- 
cate rifles, packs, coats, and blankets from 
the water. But the rain was not yet over. 
Everybody was soaked to the skin, and 
the succeeding frost had already claimed 
some victims among those who had lain 
still. The bluest were sent to hunt for 
fires farther down, to bring them back to 
life, and the remainder spent a weary and 
awiul day attempting to rescue goods and 
chattels and to get warm. 

At dusk the order came to move up to 
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the firing line to relieve the troops who 
had had to pass the awful night of flood 
at their firing posts. The old familiar 
communication trenches were gushing 
streams, and the erstwhile sandy road was 
a veritable morass, Many fainted and fell 
on the way up from sheer exhaustion. The 
old dry river bed was now a rushing tor- 
rent, and the flotsam and jetsam of its 
yellow tide was variously horrible. Dead 
Turks, dead Britishers, dead mules, cases, 
packages, bales, all manner of floating 
matter came swirling past. Truly the 
night’s work had been fearful. The dread- 
ful elements, scornful like the Titans of 
Jokai, had burst down upon puny man 
in his proud battling, wrecked at one fell 
blow the sweat-cemented architecture of 
his cunning, and still laughed at his wild 
dismay. But they were impartial, these 
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gods—and no politicians. One could 
imagine the smile of the spirit of Swift in 
the black lowering of the gloaming. 

The barricades themselves were almost 
all washed away, and the numb and 
chattering sentries had to crouch behind 
whatever impromptu defence their chilled 
fingers could pull together. Many a sentry, 
on being posted torelieve his comrade, had 
to be lifted into position, and the stretcher- 
bearers were hard put to it to clear away 
the utterly exhausted. 

It is awful to think of the numbers of 
the brave, the strong, and the enduring, 
who in these few days of the Tempest 
succumbed to exposure, exhaustion, frost- 
bite, and the terrible pangs of resultant 
tetanus. The beach hospitals were crowded 
to overflowing with cripples, many of 
whom in the ensuing passage surrendered 
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feet and toes to the merciless maw of the 
frost. 

War has always been terrible in the 
sufferings it imposes upon man made of 
flesh and blood. But the advance of 
civilization has increased its agony. And 
if we call the trenches hellish in summer, 
what shall we call them in winter, espe- 
cially when the winter is of this sudden 
and fearsome nature? 


Ix 


HERE are two things in life which 
) I am never likely to forget. One 
is the cup of tea and the other 
is the slice of plain bread-and-butter I 
received on board the hospital ship in 
Suvla Bay. For some time I inhaled from 
that butter the scent of sweet summer in 
England, and I doubt if ever man appre- 
ciated a meal more. The transition from 
the storm-swept Peninsula to that hospital 
ward was as from Hell to Heaven. To 
sleep on a fine, clean, soft bed, free from 
damp, cold, lice, sand-itch, and all the 
other discomforts which attended repose 
on the Peninsula was a treat beyond de- 
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scription. All the way to Alexandria the 
surgeons were busy. I know one or two 
first-class surgeons who were wasted, being 
regimentally employed on the Peninsula. 

It is curious how many strong, big, able- 
bodied men, eminently fit to dig, one finds in 
the ranks of the R.A.M.C. making beds and 
acting as nurses throughout the war. At 
the commencement of the war Lord 
Kitchener himself expressed surprise at 
one review at finding so many able-bodied 
young men in the ranks of the R.A.M.C. 
Now there are few to-day who will seck 
to decry this non-combatant corps, but it 
does seem to me that many men in the 
British Army are wrongly placed and their 
worth thereby wasted. 

Recruits in the R.A.M.C. should in my 
opinion be graded into two classes: the 
unfit-to-dig class, and the fit-to-dig class. 
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The former class should be accorded the 
“cushie”’ jobs in hospital, and hospital 
ships, and the latter should either be sent 
to fill up the combatant ranks or to do the 
heavy work of stretcher-bearing, etc., at 
advanced dressing stations. It certainly 
required strong men for this work at Suvla, 
and it is noteworthy that the regimental 
authorities were in this detail most 
judicious. When we landed at Suvla all 
our ordinary farriers were turned into 
squadron stretcher-bearers. 

At length we were back again in the 
sunshine at Alexandria. Every hospital 
boat, as it discharged at the quayside, was 
met by sympathetic ladies, who gave each 
man a handy gift of washing materials, 
stationery, and good cigarettes. A white 
hospital train was drawn up alongside the 
quay, and to this we were speedily trans- 
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ferred and started on our journey to 
Cairo. With what ecstasy we viewed the 
green fields again can only be imagined by 
those who have passed some time in the 
desert. A most delightful panorama was 
to be had from the windows of the train. 
The land was full of fascinating colour, and 
we might have been traversing it in the 
time of the Pharaohs. Everywhere we 
had glimpses of picturesque travellers rid- 
ing camels or little white donkeys. All 
the ploughing seemed to be done by oxen, 
and the rich colour which pervaded all was 
a boon to eye and soul alike. 

We reached Cairo at dusk, and were 
whirled through the streets of that superb 
city to a huge hospital on the outskirts of 
the town. 

Nothing impressed me so much during 
my sojourn in Egypt as the spaciousness 
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and beauty of the buildings. There was 
nothing drab in the architecture there, 
and from the balcony of the hospital we 
saw the ancient Pyramids. The climate 
at that time was ideal. 

There seemed to me to be two sets of 
the lower-class natives—the loquacious 
and the dignified. The former were in- 
cessantly joking, laughing, and chattering, 
and the latter seemed able to maintain a 
solemn demeanour even in the presence of 
the most side-splitting jest. The young 
Egyptian gentleman is a “ knut.” Dressed 
invariably in black, his sallow features 
crowned by the red fez, his expression of 
ladylike composure is not often found in 
the cities of the West. 

It is strange how often the ancient and 
beautiful land of the lotus has extended 
its hospitality to other peoples in time of 
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stress. Hither came Joseph, the father of 
our Lord, for refuge, fleecing from the sword 
of the persecutor. And to this land came 
the children of Jacob in the time of sore 
national calamity. Now again this kindly 
and unambitious old nurse of the world 
has received the stricken soldiers of Britain 
and brought them back to life and strength 
again. In the process of the Dardanelles 
operations Egypt was a veritable Atkins’ 
Valhalla. 
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HE publication of Sir lan Hamil- 

j ton’s last dispatch on the Dar- 
danelles operations stirred the 

people of Great Britain to take an intelli- 
gent interest in the doings of our soldiers 
there. But only those who returned from 
Gallipoli before that publication will be 
inclined to contrast this interest with the 
amazing apathy and ignorance which pre- 
ceded it. I reached Southampton shortly 
after Christmas, and was soon settled down 
in a large hospital near London. This 
hospital was chiefly occupied by sufferers 
from France, and a convoy from Gallipoli 
was rather a rare occurrence. The first 
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query addressed to me by an attendant 
was what part I had come from. To my 


astonishment he had never heard of Suvla, 
although he was familiar with the mis- 
pronunciation of the names of several 
French localities. Nor did the kindly 
nurse who congratulated me on my present 
safety from the Germans show a closer 
acquaintance with the geography of the 
fEgean. 

Next day a highly intelligent looking 
official made his appearance at my bedside. 
Nor did his appearance altogether belie 
him, for after he had ascertained the par- 
ticulars he required he showed, in genial 
and welcome conversation, a very good 
knowledge of the progress of the war in 
France and Flanders. Approaching the 
Dardanelles question I was gratified to 
learn that he had heard of Suvla and 
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Anzac. But again I was astonished, for as 
he rattled eloquently on he made it plain 
that the news of the evacuation—more 
than a week old—had not yet reached him ! 
He was, in fact, very much surprised to 
learn that there was now nobody in these 
trenches. 

But the “ unkindest cut of all,” came 
about an hour later, when the Parson of 
the hospital made his appearance. I was 
not disappointed when I found him to be 
better informed than the laity of England. 
The evacuation was a wonderful business. 
“But,” he said, “it was really high time ; 
the troops left the Peninsula after doing 
nothing there for the last four months.” 
“ Doing nothing !” 

I looked at him. He was stout, soft, 
and well fed. Then I cast back in my 
memory, and saw many splendid men, 
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clean-living, strong, stout, hearty Britishers, 
land on the beach at midnight. I saw 
them toiling day and night. I heard the 
ceaseless ring of the pick under the shrick 
and scream of the shrapnel, and I heard it 
again amid the ubiquitous whizz and zipp 
of the sniper’s nocturnal bullets. I saw 
him dig the cheerless day away, unrelieved 
by the refreshment of an appetizing meal, 
and I caught sight of his tired eyes at night 
gazing over the parapet. The cry of the 
crickets kept him awake. 

Then, after four months, I see these 
splendid men on the beach. Some are 
borne on stretchers, some stumble along 
fighting the fierce cold wind with the last 
spark of vitality left them. What ghosts 
—what ghastly wrecks! Their eyes are 
fixed on the beautiful red, green, and white 
ship that is ready to bear them—all that 
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is left of them—safely to the land of the 
lotus and then to England! Alas that 
so many plumb the antique deeps of the 
/®gean, wrapped in the flag they fought for! 
And alas that so many reach home again 
mere shadows of their former selves! 
And alas that England should think 
they were doing nothing, though the heights 
remain untaken and the city of the Golden 
Horn is still Stamboul! 

The soldiers back from France are, too, 
generally blissfully unaware of the realities 
of life on the Peninsula. They see with 
astonishment a man back from the Dar- 
danelles. suffering from trench feet or 
frostbite. “What!” they exclaim, ‘is 
it cold there?” Will they ever, I 
wonder, have a storm in France, Flanders, 
or Galicia which meteorologists will rate 
above that which swept over the Peninsula 
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in the last days of November? The 
sufferings of our men were of course 
intensified by the fact that there was 
scarcely a healthy man to be found on 
the Peninsula. Attacks of dysentery, 
damp, cold, ceaseless work, and want of 
adequate nourishment and sleep had so 
undermined the constitutions of the 
majority that they could offer little resist- 
ance to the bitter and sudden change in 
the weather. 

But Tommy Atkins returned from France 
finds it difficult to believe all he hears from 
the Dardanelles. He has had vague 
notions of the undertaking there all along 
—of a miserable, munitionless enemy, a 
sunny clime, and fruitful slopes, a pretty 
little war done by the Navy, and with a 
well-timed concertina march into Con- 
stantinople to wind up a concern which 
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he ‘“‘’oped would ’elp to finish the ’orrible 
business at Wipers.’’ He does not know 
the real horror of heat, flies, and thirst. 
He is not accustomed to a month’s spell in 
the firing line. He does not seem to under- 
stand that Atkins in Gallipoli was constantly 
in the trenches, and never got a real rest 
till he was afloat again. He has not ex- 
perienced the supreme horror of dysentery, 
of which every man who has been a month 
on the Peninsula speaks with bated 
breath. 

Above all, the French Tommy does not 
know what it means to be completely and 
absolutely cut off from all the little com- 
forts of civilization for months at a stretch. 
He has the frequent benefit of canteens 
and parcels from home. And when he 
comes home no one suggests that he has 
been doing nothing. 
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It is curious how the expert eye can 
single out the Gallipoli soldier from the 
French. A sergeant returned from the 
Dardanelles, when convalescent in a Lon- 
don home, paid a visit to a newly arrived 
chum in hospital. There were over forty 
beds in the ward, and of these nine were 
occupied by men from the Peninsula and 
the remainder by men from France and 
Flanders. There is, of course, no distinc- 
tion made, and the men from one front 
were mixed with the men from the other. 
One would think that personal inquiry or 
a glance at the diet sheets would be the 
only method of ascertaining from whence 
each man had come. 

But the sergeant who had seen all that 
was to be seen on Gallipoli before he left 
thought otherwise. Taking his stand by 
his friend’s bed at one end of the ward he 
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wagered to pick out, without assistance, 
every Dardanelles man. The men from 
both fronts were in various stages of pro- 
gress. In every case the sergeant picked 
out the Dardanelles man from the others, 
and won his wager with very little difficulty. 
“J do it all by a scrutiny of the eyes,” 
he said; ‘“‘and I would take up that bet 
in any ward of any hospital in the country 
with the greatest confidence.” 

The fact that the Suvla and Anzac forces 
failed in their endeavour should not be 
detrimental to realization in this country 
of the fortitude and endurance shown 
there in the face of overwhelming odds. 

Now that the dispatch of the Commander- 
in-Chief has been assimilated, a new topic 
has arisen for after-dinner discussion. 
There is no hobby to which John Bull is 
more passionately devoted than inquiring, 
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“Who was to blame?”’ He now knows 
that Suvla and Anzac statistically put the 
whole South African campaign in the 
background, and he wants to know defi- 
nitely why he has nothing to show for the 
awful price he has paid in blood. There 
are many excuses, and of course several 
scapegoats. 

But men who have just returned from 
the Peninsula read Sir Ian’s dispatch with 
keener interest than even the awakened 
John Bull. They feel more bitterly than 
he can the price that has been paid for 
nothing. They remember the awful odours 
that hung round many parts of the front 
line, the many graveyards farther back, 
and the A®gean, with its toll of the brave, 
and Egypt, and the Mediterranean. They 
know quite well that the affair could have 
been achieved, and the general opinion 
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with them is that the failure was due to 
a miscalculation of the forces required 
when the operations were commenced at 
Suvla. 

And miscalculation is the indictment 
which appeals to their reasoning again 
when they recollect the story of a certain 
Battalion which was landed at Suvla, evi- 
dently to bring up the number of the troops 
to something nearer the strength necessary. 
The men of this battalion were chiefly old 
soldiers. Every one was unfit for active 
service. They were not even equipped for 
active service, and soon rejoiced in the 
nickname of “ the cripples.’’ One member 
of this hastily impressed mob had youth on 
his side, but nothing else. He could not 
march, had suffered from rheumatic fever, 
and he had never fired a course of musketry 
in his life! 
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Is it not possible to believe that if things 
had been better arranged, and a few of 
those regiments of the vigorous, the young, 
and the fit, which had been eating their 
hearts out with despair after a year’s 
hard training, had been despatched earlier 
to Suvla Bay, Sir Ian Hamilton might 
have had fresh troops of a_ serviceable 
sort at hand at that critical stage in 
the operations when the “ fatal inertia” 
took place, and that the brilliant soldier 
might, there and then, have achieved his 
object? Europe might now be emerging 
from the miasma of war, and John Bull 
would not be asking: ‘“‘ Who was to 
blame? ” 

it is certainly indisputable that the 
soldier returned from the Dardanelles found 
an England strangely unaware of the 
conditions there—indifferent even—until 
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the tragedy of her loss was made plain. 
And whether or no he can answer John 
Bull’s plaintive query truly it is also cer- 
tain that, remembering Gallipoli, he does 
not hail the Premier’s tardy Compulsion 
Bill with extraordinary enthusiasm. He 
has engendered new notions of “‘ Economy, 
False and True.” He holds out that it 
was false economy to dump so many ex- 
pensive shells, day after day, without effect, 
into the hills at Suvla while men died 
from want of proper and sufficient nutri- 
ment in the intervening trenches. 

And, too, when he considers the after- 
math of the extinction of so many young 
men he has a suspicion that it may be 
false economy also to impress the potential 
father in preference to the fit man who 
has already “borne fruit.” But over- 
whelming such interesting theories there 
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surges up in his heart a sincere prayer to 
the Guardian of Destinies that this pen- 
ultimate batch of his country’s manhood 
will be well employed, and thrown away 
upon no miscalculation. 
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